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The South African @utlook 

One lesson, and only one, history may be said to 
repeat with distinctness : that the world is built 
somehow on moral toundations ; that, in the long 
run, it is well with the good ; in the long run, it is ill 
with the wicked. —Aathony Froude. 

* * * * 
The New Cabinet. 

Last month Dr. Verwoerd announced the Cabinet which 
he has appointed. It is marked by some radical changes 
though practically all the previous members of the Cabinet 
have been appointed to their former positions. ‘The most 
spectacular change is the transformation of Native Affairs 
into separate sections. The Minister of Bantu Adminis- 
tration and Development is Mr. M. D. C. de Wet Nel. 
There is also a Minister of Bantu Education—Mr. W. A. 
Maree. Steps will be taken to establish a Cabinet com- 
mittee consisting of two Ministe1s together with other 
Ministers whose Departments are affected by the imple- 
mentation of policy in order to ensure the necessary co- 
ordination. The Prime Minister will himself, where 
necessary, act as chairman of this committee. It will be 
recommended to the Public Service Commission that Dr 
W. W. M. Eiselen, in addition to his duties as Secretary of 
Bantu Administration and Development, will also act as 
secretary of this Cabinet committee and be the co-ordinat- 
ing official between the Departments concerned. ‘The 
Native Affairs Commission will take charge of the statutory 
obligations for both Departments. Mr. Mentz will be 
Deputy Minister of Bantu Administration and Develop- 
ment and will be deputy chairman of the Native Affairs 


Commission ex-officio. Mr. J. A. F. Nel, M.P. (Port 
Elizabeth North), will continue as a member of the Native 
Affairs Commission co-operating with the Minister con- 
cerned. Mr. de Wet Nel, however, will be concerned 
with Bantu areas instead of Bantu education, a3 has been 
the case up to now. 
* * * * 

The Treason Trial. 

Sensation has followed sensation in South Africa’s 
famous Treason Trial. The preparatory examination 
which began in December 1956, went on for more than a 
year, the record piling up into millions of words, while the 
documents handed in as evidence numbered many thou- 
sands. About a year after their arrest, 61 of the accused 
were set free and this was followed by 4 others also being 
released in August of this year. The trial began under the 
main charge of treason and two alternative charges under 
the Suppression of Communism Act. Within a month of 
the trial beginning the first alternative charge was quashed 
by the Court. A month later the second alternative charge 
was withdrawn. Shortly afterwards the main charge of 
treason which was the only one left was, on the application 
of the prosecution, simplified to a charge of conspiracy 
only. Even this was withdrawn last month and intimation 
made that a new indictment would be framed. Several 
weeks must now elapse before the trial can be resumed as 
the new indictment will require to be studied by the 
Defence. Meantime the accused are out on bail and are 
in the same position as when the preparatory examination 
ended. ‘The question now in many minds is as to whether 
the whole case will be allowed to collapse. 

* * * * 
Liquor for Africans. 

The vexed question of the supply of “ European ”’ 
liquor to Africans has again been raised through a recom- 
mendation of the Government’s Liquor Commission that 
light wine and beer should be supplied to non-Europeans. 
A religious journal has pointed out that in this matter the 
practices of churches are different: some make total 
abstinence a condition of membership for Africans ; others 
don’t make it a condition but emphasize that total abstinence 
is the most satisfactory practice ; others again deem it a 
social and not a religious question and leave members free to 
exercise judgment of conscience though noting that it is 
the duty of the Christian ‘‘ to keep his body in temperance, 
sobernessand chastity.’’ Many cannot forget that the judg- 
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ment of history is that in the impact of Western civilisa- 
tion on indigenous peoples, liquor is a danger, and, while 
the African has not gone down before it as some other 
races have done, its ravages in South Africa cannot be 
lightly regarded. Whatever our views of the effectiveness 
or otherwise of liquor regulations, there can be no question 
that here we stand where St. Paul’s great principle has its 
application :—‘‘ If meat make my brother to offend I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.” 
* * * * 

We therefore welcome the pronouncement made by the 
Dutch Reformed Church in a recent issue of Die Kerkbode 
where it stated: ‘‘ There is no doubt about the attitude of 
our Ned. Geref. Kerk. We have only to point to the deci- 
sions of our synods, of the Federal Mission Council, of the 
church congress in connection with the liquor question. in 
Bloemfontein in 1957—to name no more at present. Our 
Mission Council has declared that the extension of the 
liquor qualifications may bring disaster for the mission 
work of our church. The fear is surely not unjustified 
that the light wine and beer of the Europzan will lead to the 
desire in the Native for stronger drink. Should the alarm- 
ing misuse of liquor in our land not stop us from taking 
steps, the consequences of which for the Native cannot be 
reckoned? We trust that the authorities will see this 
matter in a very serious light.” 

* * % * 
Group Areas Act. 

Amid all the welter of facts and opinion concerning the 
Group Areas Act which is finding a large place in the 
Press of the country, we have seen few more cogent com- 
ments than that contained in a letter to the Editor of the 
Star. We reproduce it without embellishment for it 
needs none. It was as follows: 

To the Editor of The Star. 

Sir,—It is sad that the Dutch Reformed Churches have 
not been associated with the other churches in Pretoria on 
their committee to investigate the effects of the Group 
Areas promulgations on the Indian community. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches have considered the 
matter in isolation and arrived at opposite conclusions from 
those reached by the churchmen’s committee. Either the 
Datch Reformed Churches are right and all the rest are 
wrong, or vice versa. 

Most objective observers would agree that the committee 
13 right in its fiadings that grave injustice is being done and 
cruel hardship caused. 

It would mark a wonderful new trend in Christian co- 
operation if the Dutch Reformed Churches, even now, 

wo ild stand with the other churches in an attempt to bring 
a united Christian view to bear upon_this issue. I have 
always felt sure there were big enough men in their ranks 
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to place the unanswerable demands of Christian conscience 
and universal brotherhood above the narrow considera- 
tions of Afrikaner unity and the preservation of the White 
skin. 
Loss of security 

The existence of the Group Areas Act has meant loss 


‘to non-Europeans in South Africa of whatever sense of 


security they had and that is the worst crime that has been 
committed here. Material loss has also been inflicted in 
large measure and there can be no doubt that the workings 
of the Act will still bring more terrible losses to Africans, 
Coloureds and Indians. Anybody not deliberately blind- 
ing himself to the situation must see this. 

Let all Christians and humanitarians ponder on these 
things and let us then join our voices in an appeal to the 
authorities to reconsider their inhuman attitudes. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches should give the lad. 
Many eyes are turned to them in hore. 

C. POTGIETER. 

P.O. Olifantsfontein. 

* * * * 

Taxi Apartheid. 

According to the Cape Times the Maritzburg correspond- 
ent for SAPA reported early last month that a submission 
that a Durban city by-law was ultra vires because it did not 
discriminate on the basis of colour—the “traditional” 
South African policy—was rejected by the Supreme Court 
of Natal. “‘ We cannot presume or assume that, as a 
matter of course, absence or even negation of separation is 
unreasonable,” said Mr. Justice Caney. He was giving 
judgment in five appeals by Durban Indian taxi owners 


” 


and drivers against convictions and sentences at Durban 
for conveying European passengers. 

Setting aside the convictions and sent2nces, he held that 
a Durban by-law entitled and required them to carry Euro- 
pean passengers, and that the by-law was not ultra vires 
merely because it did not discriminate on the basis of colour, 
The Indians were charged with contravening the Motor 
Carrier Transportation Act of 1930, in that they conveyed 
Europeans while licensed for non-Europeans only. The 
Act lays down that the board shall specify the nature of 
motor-carrier transportation and the class or classes of 
person in respect of which a certificate is issued, “ provided 
that it shall not debar the person to whom it (the certificate) 
is issued from conveying....any persons belonging to a 
class so excluded if any other law places such obligation on 
him.” The Indians contended that another law did place 
such an obligation onthem. This was No. 27 of the Motor 
Vehicle By-laws of Durban, which said that any taxi plying 
for hire “shall not refuse to accept engagement unless 
actually engaged or hired at the time.’’ Counsel for the 
Crown contended that the by-law was ultra vires in that “ it 
is repugnant to the general principles of our laws.” He 
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relied upon the traditional policy of separation of the races 
on the basis of colour, recognized and enforced by much 
of the legislation in South Africa, said Mr. Justice Caney. 
But, said the Judge, “ There is no evidence to show that 
this by-law operates harshly or that it involves such 
oppressive or gratuitous interference with the rights of 
those subject to it as could find no justification in the minds 
of reasonable men, or any other evidence to support the 
charge of unreasonableness. Nor is there any evidence 
that if there were such a separation in relation to taxis, ail 
races would be sufficiently and equitably catered for, in all 
places within the city. ‘The local authority must be pre- 
sumed to know best what is in the interest of its inhabit- 
ants. ‘There are many facets of life in our country in which 
I do not suppose anyone would contest for compulsory 
separation on the basis of colour; for example, in the 
employment by Europeans of chauffeurs for their private 
cars, in domestic service, in service at tables in public 
restaurants, in the public service of the removal of house- 
hold rubbish, and in a host of other situations.’? Mr. 
Justice Broome, the Judge-President, concurred. 
* * * * 

Gains from Consuitation with Employees. 

At the time of the “ Stay at Home ”’ strike just before 
the General Election, some business men in Johannesburg 
took their African workers into their confidence and had 
man-to-man talks with them. It was a product of a policy 
of closer- consultation and more personal contacts with the 
workers which is favoured by enlightened men of commerce 
and industry. According to the Star, this policy had paid 
handsome dividends. An analysis presented to the 
Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce showed that about 
90°% of the 288 business undertakings which have reported 
on their experiences find that meetings with their African 
personnel had served a useful purpose. In the great 
majority of the cases where the management had taken the 
trouble to talk matters over, not a single one of their 
employees had stayed away from work. ‘The small 
number of firms who did not favour consultation found 
that things did not work out so favourably. 90%, of the 
establishments which co-operated in the experiments were 
so satisfied that they have declared their determination to 
continue along the same lines in the future. The Star 
comments that this is the most significant aspect of the 
lessons which have emerged from this essay in better race 
and labour relations and concludes with the words :— 

** One effort alone, however successful, cannot convince 
the sceptics or overcome the apathy of those who are in- 
different. Consultations mean in effect the practice of 
treating the Native as a human being who has problems of 
his own and can be made to understand the difficulties of 
the employer if they are properly explained to him. This 
is the approach that should become an integral part of 
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White-Black relationships in South African industry and 
commerce.” 


* 
Mount Coke Hospital, 
This notable hospital of the Methodist Church situated 
near King William’s ‘Town in the Ciskei, recently cele- 
brated its Silver Jubilee, having been opened in 1933. A 
handsome brochure has been published to commemorate 
the occasion. It tells of twenty-five years devoted service 
in response to Christ’s call ‘‘ to teach—to preach—to heal.” 
The medical work had a humble beginning in October 
1928, but in May 1933, Dr. H. M. Bennett commenced 
his duties as the first medical missionary at Mount Coke. 
Dr. Bennett, ably assisted by his wife and a devoted staff, 
still presides over the work at Mount Coke. The story of 
the twenty-five years is one of constant expansion to the 
premises and services both at Mount Coke itself and at 
five clinics in the district. 
stands on the hospital site. ‘Two urgent needs, however, 
are adequate mechanical laundry equipment and a new 
out-patients’ department. We congratulate Dr. Bennett 
and his colleagues on a first-class piece of work for spirit, 
mind and body, particularly among the ‘‘ red’”’ people of 
the Ciskei. 


* 


A large suite of buildings now 


* * * 
Increase in Stabbing. 


The Lovedale Hospitals’ Report for the year 1957, has 
recently been published. As usual it gives account of a 
busy year, the average number of patients in hospital each 
day being 206 excluding infants (357) born in hospital. 
The average daily out-patients’ attendance was 83. Light 
and shade are both represented in the following remarks of 
the Medical Superintendent, Dr. W. C. J. Cooper : 

“Over the years we have been perturbed to note the 
increasing frequency of stab wounds. ‘Twenty years ago 
the use of a knife during a quarrel between Africans was 
very rare, but such is not the case today. 

“Tn our last report we drew attention to the fact that 
diphtheria and poliomyelitis both appear to be on the in- 
crease amongst the African community, and it was urged 
that the Department of Public Health should consider the 
possibility of immunising African children against diphtheria 
at least. If this were done many lives would be saved 
which at present are being lost. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the actual state of affairs is much worse 
than that shown by our figures because only a small 
proportion of the cases come to hospital. 

“One very noticeable feature concerning the patients in 
the Macvicar Tuberculosis Hospital is that, not only have 
they a much greater hope of complete arrest of the disease 
than they had ten or fifteen years ago, but their actual 
period of treatment in hospital is shorter. Because of this 
we are able to treat considerably more patients with the 
same number of beds than was originally the case.” 
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Taxation Imposed on Africans 


EXPERT ANALYSIS BY 


TOWARDS the end of last parliamentary session, there 

was introduced into the House of Assembly the 
Natives Taxation and Development Amendement Bill. 
Dr. D. L. Smit submitted the Bill to an expert analysis. 
He said: We regret that a Bill of this importance should 
have to be dealt with during the dying days of the Session. 
We regret also that the hon. the Prime Minister is not 
present to deal with the Bill himself. I feel quite sure, 
knowing what I do of the background of the hon. the 
Minister of Finance, that he himself does not agree with 
the views that he has expressed on behalf of the Prime 
Minister this morning. ‘The United Party is not prepared 
to support this Bill. We have no objection to the compa- 
ratively small section of the wealthier Native being taxed 
on the same basis as the Europeans, but we consider that 
the proposals contained in this Bill hit the poorest section 
of the community who can least afford to pay ; secondly, 
that it places an unfair burden upon the Native as com- 
pared with other races ; thirdly, that within his means the 
Native already contributes a fair share in both direct and 
indirect taxation, and that no such step should be contem- 
plated until the whole question of the Native’s wages, and 
the economic conditions under which he lives, has been 
fully investigated by an independent commission. We 
say that the proposals contained in this Bill are not only 
economically unsound, but that they will aggravate the 
social evils which already exist and add to the number of 
arrests for failing to pay the tax. Sir, in his speech during 
the Budget debate the hon. the Prime Minister said that as 
a result of more efficient collection there had been a better 
yield from the tax. That better yield was achieved by an 
immense increase in the number of arrests of Natives for 
failing to pay. Sir, it comes as a shock to one to think that 
no less than 177,890 Natives were arrested and brought 
before the courts last year for failing to pay tax. ‘That was 
an increase of 50,204 over 1956. That is the result of this 
new effort to fill the coffers of Native Affairs. The fact 
that so many arrests are made each year shows how severe- 
ly the incidence of this tax is felt by the lower income group, 
and the additional burdens proposed by this Bill will 
intensify the situation in Native Affairs that already gives 
cause for grave anxiety. Sir, I call to mind a case that 
happened some years ago in which a Native was sentenced 
to death for murder. His relatives never thought to see 
him again. In the meantime the sentence was commuted, 
and after serving eight years he was released and returned 
to his home. 
as a ghost. 


His relatives at first regarded his apparition 
But shortly afterwards the inevitable tax 
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collector came along and the man was arrested and brought 
before the court for failing to pay tax for the eight years. 


The Native Commissioner took a humane view and grant- 


ed the man exemption and let him go. 

When this general tax of £1 was imposed in 1925, it was 
done to force the Natives to go out to work and this rough 
and ready method involving criminal sanctions was brought 
into being. But this method is becoming increasingly 
intolerable to people who are advancing in the scale of 
civilisation. ‘Today with the shift from tribalism and 
cattle to town life and money, the Natives are contributing 
greatly in indirect taxes, and instead of increasing the Poll 
‘Tax, the time has come to pay for the education of Native 
children out of general revenue and not from a special 
fund contributed by the Natives themselves. Sir, the 
Governiner.t has had many war.ings that the Natives are 
too poor to pay. The bus boycott in Johannesburg was in 
fact a means of drawing attention to the poverty of the 
town Natives and that should, I submit, have been a suffi- 
cient object lesson. It is to the credit of Natives who can 
afford it that they do not object to pay. Their desire for 
education and social facilities is so strong that rather than 
risk any curtailment of them, they do not oppose the 
principle of direct contribution. But the crux of the whole 
matter is the capacity to pay of the vast majority of the 
Natives throughout the Union. Every member of this 
House must know that the majority of Natives living in the 
rural areas, earn no more than £2 to £3 per month in cash, 
if that. In the cities where the cash wages are higher, 
immense numbers of Natives employed on unskilled work 
do not earn nearly enough to cover rent, transport and 
living costs. Many of them are compelled to live a long 
way from work and to pay comparatively high rentals and 
increased train and bus fares. The result is that many of 
them have to look for other means of making ends meet, 
often from liquor and other illegal sources. Let us just 
look what is happening in the large urban centres where 
some three million Natives are concentrated in industry 
and other occupations. A number of economic surveys 
has been carried out by local authorities and other bodies 
in the larger centres, which prove beyond any shadow of 
doubt that most Native families are living below the bread- 
line. I want to deal with three or four of these surveys. 
I come first of all to Johannesburg. Here I have a copy of 
an investigation carried out by the Municipality of Johan- 
nesburg through Mr. J. S. D. Dey, Cost and Management 
Consultant, during the bus boycott last year. This sur- 
vey shows that the majority of breadwinners earn between 
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£2 10s. Od. and £3 10s. Od. per week, equal to £10 16s. 8d. 
and £15 3s. 4d. per month, and that the income required 
for the barest essentials of life for himself and his depend- 
ants is not less than £18 to £23 per month. Mr. Dey puts 
it down at an average of {21 for a married man. These 
figures are confirmed by a statement in the press of the 
findings of the Wage Board that a number of Transvaal 
Municipalities are paying their Native labour the bare 
minimum laid down by a determination that was published 
sixteen years ago. I have here a report from Johannes- 
burg, published in the Cape Times of 6th August, 1958. 
It says this— 

Figures disclesed at yesterday’s Wage Board investi- 
gation of unskilled labour here (i.e. in Johannesburg) 
show that several Transvaal municipalities are paying 
their African labour the bare minimum wage and cost of 
living allowance laid down by a Government determina- 
tion sixteen years ago. Krugersdorp, Pretoria and 
Springs pay their workers this 1942 maximum of 
£1 10s. 9d. a week, according to a list read out by the 
chairman, Prof. W. F. J. Steenkamp, yesterday. Nigel 
and Randfontein pay a weekly wage of {1 1°s. 10d. The 
best weekly wage was paid by Vereeniging—f2 14s. 3d. 
Johannesburg pays £2 12s. 9d., Boksburg and Kempton 
Park £2 8s. 9d. and the peri-Urban Health Board 
wee sd, 

Here I have an extract from an address given by Mr, 
Maybin, the Director of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. This was published in Commercial Opinion 
of February 1958. Mr. Maybin says this— 

‘© Tn the case of non-Europeans engaged in unskilled 
work, relatively few were earning enough to cover their 
living costs. It seems to be a fact that a Native family 
of five persons in Johannesburg needs from £18 to £23 
per month to cover basic necessities of life, whereas the 
average family earnings in some townships run into 
something like £15 per month.” 

He urged a review of wages for Native unskilled labour. 
Then we have Mr. Corbett, chairman of the Johannes- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. He was replying to a state- 
ment made by Dr. Eiselen in which Dr. Eiselen quoted 
figures for the higher income group of Natives. Mr. 
Corbett said this— 

“In his opinion wages among unskilled non-Euro- 
peans were too low for the labourers to maintain them- 
selves and their families at a standard consistent with the 
needs of civilisation. I find in this situation a challenge 
to our private enterprise economy which must be faced 
and met. Clearly a large increase in unskilled wages is 
only possible if the labourer’s output is increased.” 

In the August, 1958 issue of Commercial Opinion Native 
wages are described by one writer as a blot on the social 
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conscience and a weakness in our economy. Well, that 
deals with Johannesburg. The position there has become 
really intolerable. 

Then we have Durban. Sometime ago the Durban 
Municipality carried out a survey of 500 families. ‘That 
was in 1950. ‘This survey showed the average income per 
family: 37.2% were drawing under £10 per month; 
42.3% from £10 to £15 and 20.5% over £15. The cost of 
living there is very much the same as in other large centres, 
so there too we would find the same gap between wages 
Here in the Cape Peninsula there has 
been no comprehensive survey of income, but from in- 
formation obtained from the Chamber of Industries and 
from the various wage agreements, and other sources we 
find the following: ‘The rates paid in industry vary from 
£2 3s. 9d. to £3 17s. 3d. per week, including cost of living 
allowance. In the building industry it rises to £4 5s. Od. 
per week, but here higher wages are paid because the 
employment is intermittent. If we estimate the average 
wage at even £3 15s. Od. to £4 per week, it gives a monthly 
income of £16 to £17. At Nyanga location, to which large 
numbers of Natives have been removed, we find a popula- 
tion of 16,000. ‘The Natives there live 14 miles from 
Cape Town. ‘They have to take a bus to Claremont and 
then go by train to their place of work. Rent and transport 
in most cases cost £5 per month, leaving £11 per month to 
bring up a family. I have a report here from Prof, 
Batson of the Faculty of Social Science at the University 
of Cape Town. He carried out an extensive survey of the 
cost of living of Natives in the Peninsula, and in a report 
of the 25th July, 1958, he says this— 

“Applying the current figures, for example, the poverty 


and expenditure. 


datum line for a married couple with no children is £134 

per annum, and for a married couple with three children 

(one in each age group) £249 per annum. These sums, 

according to the definition of the poverty datum line, 

represent the cost of the bare necessaries of living, 
exclusive of rent and transport. 

“That means a gap of {7 or £8 between income and 
expenditure for a family man.” 

In Port Elizabeth the position is much the same. In 
Port Elizabeth, according to information from the Labour 
Department, a wage determination of November, 1957 
fixes the basic wage with cost of living, at £2 15s. 9d. a 
week, rising to £3 1s. 3d. after three years’ service with the 
same employer, roughly £12 to £13 per month. 
figures of the cost of living per family, but it is quite clear 
that a Native family cannot possibly maintain themselves 
on that income. 

At East London, according to a survey made by the 
Development Engineer of the City Council, 70% of the 
family groups ranging from four to six members earn be- 
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tween £10 and £15 per month, as a result of which rentals 
had to be scaled down to an amount the Natives could pay. 

In Grahamstown an investigation was carried out by 
Prof. Irving, professor of social science at Rhodes Univer- 
sity, and he says— 

‘“‘T have worked in many countries including East 
China, but I have never come across such poverty as 
exists in Grahamstown.” 

Prof. Irving said that 80° to 90% of the non-Euro- 
peans of Grahamstown were living below the bread-line. 
An investigation carried out by Prof. Irving’s Depart- 
ment at the university revealed that only a few of these 
non-Europeans were really able to pay their rent and 
maintain themselves adequately in food and clothing. 

I now come to the question of Native farm labour. An 
investigation into Native wages on the farms was carried 
out by the Farm Labour committe in 1939. It is perfectly 
true that on many farms the Natives are given benefits which 
are not enjoyed by the Natives in the towns and that on the 
whole they are very well treated by the farming community, 
but their cash earnings are low and this extra cash payment 
for tax will hit them very hard and accelerate the trek to 
the towns. I want to refer here to a debate on Native 
taxation in 1938 in which the late Prime Minister, Mr. 
Strijdom, moved— 

that in order to encourage Natives to work on farms 
and to combat the drift to the cities, the farm Native 
should pay less than other Natives. (Hansard vol. 32, 
col. 1309/10). 

That motion was seconded by the present Minister of 
Posts and 'Telegraphs who said that it would be a means of 
providing farm labour for which there was much need. In 
1954 the congress of the Northern Cape Agricultural Union 
put forward a resolution that farm Natives should be 
exempted, to encourage Natives to live on farms and so to 
combat the farm labour shortage. Then I have a more 
recent resolution from the Koonap Farmers’ Association, 
a very important body. They submitted a resolution to 
the South Eastern Areas Public Bodies’ Association. The 
Association passed a resolution asking Conference to urge 
the Government to reconsider this question of Native 
taxation— 

“The Association says that the rural Natives, because 
of the lower wages paid to them, will be hit the hardest 
by this increase, and in order to alleviate added distress, 
the farmers themselves will have to be responsible for 
payment. Moreover, the Association asserts that rural 
Natives will receive few of the benefits for which the tax 
was imposed.” 

In the Native reserves, speaking from one’s own know- 
ledge, most of the families there are living in a state of 
poverty. The Tomlinson Report put the average family 
income down at {43 per annum. Prof. Hobart Houghton, 
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after carrying out an extensive investigation in the Keis- 
kammahoek Reserve, found that great poverty existed 
there and that the average expenditure per family was from 
£40 to £45 per annum. 

Now I come to a report by a departmental committee. 
A departmental committee was referred to by the hon. the 


‘Prime Minister in a speech that he made during the 


Budget debate. It was a departmental committee which 
he appointed under the chairmanship of the hon. the 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs who was at that time a 
member of the Native Affairs Commission. ‘The Prime 
Minister was kind enough to permit me to peruse this 
document. In accordance with departmental practice, 
the committee accepted £180 per annum as the dividing 
line between taxpayers who should pay flat rate and those 
onthe higher scale. They estimated that out of 2,180,000 
male taxpayers, 2,135,000 belonged to the under £180 or 
lower income-group, and 45,000 earned more than £180. 
They came to the conclusion that whereas the poll-tax had 
remained at {1 since 1925, and the Natives’ earnings and 
contributions by the State to Native services had greatly 
increased, the tax on the under £180-group, should be 
increased by 75 per cent to £1 15s. and that the tax for the 
upper-group should be increased on a graduated scale 
according to means. How they came to this conclusion 
on the schedules that they had (they had a number of 
schedules attached to their report) goodness only knows. 
As I say, attached to the report there are a number of 
schedules of Native earnings, and if anything is required 
to prove the inability of the Natives to pay, one has only to 
refer to these schedules. I have some extracts here. 
Schedule M shows the wages earned by Natives in Com- 
merce. It appears that 6,416 males earned from £51 to 
£60 a year, 24,940 earned £61 to £70 per annum, 47,744 
£101 to £110 and only 159 were above £180. 

On European farms, they found that the annual earnings 
in cash were as follows according to estimates: ‘The 
Cape £49 1s., Natal £33 2s., Transvaal £36, Orange Free 
State £29 17s. The average for the total farm labour force 
of 636,794 Natives in the Union was £37 1s. This does 
not include however income from crops or from stock sold. 

In Schedule Q there is an estimate of the number of 
male taxpayers in the Union in order of income, excluding 
rations and accommodation, with this result: (Reserves 
not included). 

1,107,730 Natives belong to the under £50 p.a. group 
209,820 Natives belong to the under £51-60 p.a. group 
22,791 Natives belony to the under {61-70 p.a. group 
253,431 Natives belong to the under £101-110 p.a. group 

Some 40,000 are shown as being above the £180 group. 
That is the information I have gleaned from various sources 
on the income and expenditure of the average Native. Sir, 
no tightening of the belt can reduce the story that lies be- 
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hind these figures. How that gap between income and 
expenditure is to be bridged, seems to be just nobody’s 
business. In many cases it leads to crime, in most cases 
it leads to underfeeding anda dangerous frame of mind, and 
while it is perfectly true that wages have risen during the 
past thirty years and that large sums have been provided 
by Parliament for Native housing and development, the 
figuies avoid the irrefutable fact, Sir, that £1 was woith 
20/- in 1925 and that it is only worth about 7/6 to-day, and 
that with the constant rise in the cost-of-living the Native 
is no better off to-day than he was then. A great deal of 
stress has been laid on the fact that the Native does not 
contribute his fair share to taxation. I would like to deal 
with that very shortly. I have here in my possession a 
number of schedules from the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment which put the position very clearly. Under the 
Minister’s proposals, Sir, at the bottom of the scale of 
income, i.e., the group up to £240 or £20 per month, the 
Native will be the highest taxed member of the community. 
Takethe position of amanearning£10amonth. Inthatcase 
the Native will pay £1 15s. In the Transvaal other races 
will pay nothing ; in the Cape, Natal and the Orange Free 
State, they will pay a personal tax of £1. When we come 
to the £16 a month group, the Native man will pay £2. 
Of the other races, in the case of a married man, he will 
pay £1 in the Cape and in Natal, in the Orange Free State 
£1 14s. Od., in the Transvaal again nothing. When the 
Native reaches £301, he pays the same income-tax as the 
European and other races, and his poll-tax throughout, as 
I have indicated, is graded on a higher scale than the 
personal tax of other races. In addition to this, the Native 
pays a number of taxes which do not apply to other races. 
He pays a local tax of 10/- per hut in the Native reserves, 
with a maximum of {2 per annum. In the urban areas 
the Native householder is required to contribute 2/- a 
month or {1 4s. a year for the erection of school buildings, 
and the maintenance of school buildings. In the rural 
areas over 90,000 Native taxpayers pay a special levy for 
school buildings and tribal purposes, amounting approxi- 
mately to {1 a year. For other races, special rebates are 
granted in the case of a married man, but there is no 
exemption for the Native. For other races, Sir, the cost 
of education is borne by the State. The Native is being 
called upon to pay for it. ‘The Native starts to pay tax at 
the age of 18, the European starts to pay at the age of 21. 
In the case of other races, there is no criminal sanction for 
failure to pay, but the Native goes to gaol if he does not 
pay his tax. 

We remember that on one occasion the hon. Minister of 
Native Affairs, the present Prime Minister, said in this 
House that “the United Party wants the Native to have 
schools but it must be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, which we know comes from white sources.” I 
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submit that that was an astonishing statement for any 
Minister of Native Affairs toemake. There is nothing 
further from the truth than this statement that we con- 
stantly hear from Nationalist platforms that the bulk of 
State Revenue is derived from white tax-payers as distinct 
from the Natives. Sir, every time the Native buys an 
imported article, or smokes a cigarette, or posts a letter, or 
gets fined for some petty contravention of the law, he con- 
tributes to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. If we had 
the figures, we would find that the amount the Native pays 
in fines is colossal. Irom the gold mining industry, the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund receives over £30,000,000 a 
year, and let me say that not one ounce of gold would be 
produced without the black man’s labour. ‘The same 
applies to uranium, diamonds, coal and all other industries. 
And last, but not least, that also applies to our farming 
industry. The farmers would have to close down if it 
were not for Native labour. 


May I ask what right has anyone to say that these 
revenues can be used for Europeans, Coloureds and 
Asiatics, but not for the Natives? Mr. Speaker, these 
taxation propcsals stand condemned from whatever angle 
they are examined, and they ccme at a most unfortunate 
time when the whole world is in a state of unrest and when 
thereis agocd deal of unrest among the Natives themselves. 
They bring us once again up against the sordid facts of 
poverty which should touch the sympathy of any Minister 
who has any knowledge of the struggle that mest of cur 
Natives have to keep the wolf from the door. 


I repeat that no Bill of this character should be Froug ht 
before this House until a thorough investigation has been 
made into the wages and economic conditions of the Native 
throughout the Union, and the Government is satisfied 
that they are capable of paying more. If I may say so, I 
think these proposals are iniquitous. It is for these 
reasons that we will oppose this Bill. 


These commonplace people—many of them— 
bear a conscience, and have felt the sublime prompt- 
ing to do the painful right ; they have their un- 
spoken sorrows, and their sacred joys ; their hearts 
have perhaps gone out towards their first-born, and 
they have mourned over the irreclaimabie dead.... 


Depend upon it, you would gain unspeakably if 
you would learn with me to see some of the poetry 
and the pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, lying 
in the experience of a human soul that looks out 
through dull grey eyes, and that speaks in a voice of 
quite ordinary tones. 

—George Eliot. 
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Southern Rhodesia Government’s Plans for 
African Development 


HE following is a report of a speech made by the Hon. 
Sir Egdar Whitehead, k.c.m.c., Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia and Minister of Native Affairs, at the 


opening of the Thirtyfirst Annual Council Meeting of the — 


Rhodesian Institute of African Affairs held at Que Que on 
30th August, 1958 :— 

Sir Edgar stated that an inter-Departmental Committee 
had been appointed to examine the present problems 
affecting the development of the Africans in Southern 
Rhodesia. ‘These problems ranged from aspects of land 
husbandry on the agricultural side right through to 
urban housing, education, etc. ‘The object was to obtain 
a balanced plan so that a proper allocation of finance 
could be made. 

The first fact that has become apparent to the Com- 
mittee is the tremendous increase in population which 
made it quite obvious that in twentyfive years time it 
will be essential to have far more people working in 
industry in the towns. There are now some 330,000 
individuals entitled to land rights but the amount of land 
available is limited. As the years go by there will be an 
increasing drift of people from the land into the towns. 

Land is running short in Southern Rhodesia but in 
Northern Rhodesia there is a much smaller population 
in relation to the amount of land. Possibly in the 
future, as a feeling of community of interest is developed, 
land may become available there for the surplus popula- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. If the two 
Northern Territories expect Southern Rhodesia to 
absorb their surplus labour, it is only reasonable some of 
their surplus land should be made available to some of 
our people. 

Referring to the urban areas, Sir Edgar said there is a 
back-log of married accommodation and the greatest 
need is for rented married housing. Home-ownership 
is reaching a temporary limit because it is not cheap. 
The demand for renting is three times as great now as 
for purchase. New urban African township areas will 
have to be set aside and in planning these areas it is 
important to see that they are contiguous to industry so 
that people can get to work easily. Provision must be 
made for schools, playing fields, shopping centres, etc., 
and different types of accommodation. In due course, 
it is hoped that by means of the Native Councils Act 
local self government can gradually be built up in the 
new areas. 

It is only recently that it has been possible to get a 
considerable number of people domiciled in the towns, 


who mean to build up the whole of their life’s work in 
the towns. This changed situation requires different 
types of accommodation, amenities and revolutionary 
ideas of education. In future there are going to be serious 
problems with regard to retirement and old age. Govern- 
ment will have to consider all these in their order of 
importance in relation to limited financial resources. 

The question of restricting the flow into the towns of 
unskilled labour from the Northern Territories must be 
considered. For the time being restrictions may not be 
necessary. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland would 
object strongly but the tremendous increase in popula- 
tion in Southern Rhodesia cannot be disregarded. 

Speaking of African education and employment the 
Prime Minister said that one of the problems worrying 
the Government is the gap of two years between when an 
African leaves school at 14 years of age and his obtaining 
employment at sixteen which is the lowest age that 
industrialists generally will engage labour. To fill 
this gap Government is investigating how some sort of 
technical education could be provided for all to receive 
on completion of their primary education. 

During the last few years there has been a new indus- 
trial revolution throughout the world with the introduc- 
tion of the nuclear age. With the creation of modern 
industry there is more and more demand for skilled and 
more highly educated labour and for less of the ordinary 
pick and shovel work. We must meet that situation as 
time goes on by increasing the skilled labour force as 
against unskilled labour in our Country. This means 
the greatest necessity is to improve, as far as funds per- 
mit, educational facilities with more interest in the 
scientific and technical side of education as opposed to 
academic. ‘There are increasing numbers who require 
educating and it is extremely difficult at the present time 
to raise funds for the improvement of education. 

Sir Edgar concluded his address by stating that al- 
though basic education and training are necessary to give 
people a chance in industry, so much depends on the 
individual. The individual must be anxious to improve 
himself, have the patience to go through a long period of 
training, and then be sufficiently keen to remain on the 
job to become a really skilled worker. 
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Honour for an African Author 


(In our last issue we told of how the Margaret Wrong 
Memorial Medal and Prize were handed over to the Rev. J. 
J. R. Jolobe at a ceremony in Lovedale on Friday, 5th 
September, in recognition of the work in literature which he 
had done. We gave an account of the addresses given by Dr. 


R. H. W. Shepherd and Prof. C. L. S. Nyembexi. In this 
issue we give the tribute paid by Dr. Alexander Kerr, former 
Principal of Fort Hare University College, and the reply made 
by Mr. Jolobe. —Editor, ‘‘ South African Outlook.”’) 


Tribute by Dr. A. Kerr 


[N every community of people there are to be found special 

persons who are called “‘artists.”” These have some 
special gift for working, it may be in clay or wood, in stone 
or metal, and are able to fashion images which capture our 
fancy and add to our delight. Others work with pencil or 
paint brush to attract our eye, and still others with the 
sounds of voice or instrument which gladden our ear with 
music, or please us with the measured rhythm of speech in 
prose or poetry. All these artists, over and above whatever 
message they desire to send us, have this also in mind, to 
give us delight in seeing or hearing. We cannot reward 
these men as we reward ordinary workmen from whom we 
receive service. A work of art, in whatever form it appears, 
cannot be judged on any market scale ; we are at a loss in 
trying to estimate its price. But the men who produce 
such works are priceless members of any community, for 
they induce us to believe that, after all, we are not merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, but people with 
souls, who cannot really live without the song of birds, or 
the vision of flowers and trees, of rivers and hills, or res- 
ponding to the magical lilt of poetry. They raise us in our 
own estimation by thus persuading us, and we are but 
poor specimens of humanity if we do not try to be what 
they think we should be. We in our turn are bound to do 
such men honour. 

But the fact that artists are not usually paid in the world’s 
coin does not mean that what they offer us costs them 
nothing. There is no effort which makes so great a demand 
upon a man as mental or spiritual labour—the creation of 
something that did not exist before. And such labour is 
all the greater and more taxing if the man is a pioneer, 
blazing new trails, or, in the case of an artist, working in a 
new medium, or bending a new language to his creative 
purpose. SiXhosaas a literary medium is a young language 
and those who employ its words and speech forms, in work 
or play, must still be experimenters, discovering new 
modes of expression which will best match the speaker, 
the subject and his audience. ‘Though still in his prime, 
Mr. Jolobe has been publishing work in a variety of forms 
in his own language for thirty-five years, These publica- 
tions have included Prose Tales and Essays, Tales in 
verse, and other Poems. He has also edited anthologies or 
collections of poems which have included poems by other 


writers in addition to his own. He has also made available 
in SiXhosa translations of world-famous books such as 
Aesop’s Fables, King Solomon’s Mines by Rider Haggard, 
and Booker I. Washington’s Up from Slavery. He has 
even published a play! Being a Christian minister and 
teacher he has translated into his own tongue several 
popular books of devotion and Bible study, of help to Bantu 
ministers and missionaries. In collaboration with others 
he has edited school readers. Such a variety of literary 
effort continued over such a stretch of time, not only 
demonstrates a remarkable degree of mental energy but is 
a strong testimony to a versatile and questing mind. I 
must not fail to add also, that since artists like other men 
must exist, and as the community has never yet devised a 
proper method of maintaining them, they are compelled to 
have recourse to some other pursuit to make a living. So 
Mr. Jolobe, while producing some two dozen books, has 
all the time been fulfilling the duties of a minister and 
teacher, both time-exacting and energy-consuming profes- 
sions. 

It is because of our admiration for his accomplishment 
in literature that we are proud to assemble to-day in this 
Institution where Mr. Jolobe labours in teaching the youth 
of his race. We wish to do honour to one who, amid the 
press of his calling, has responded to the poetic urge, and 
the desire to employ his mother tongue for the delight and 
instruction of his own folk. We congratulate him on the 
award of this medal and prize by an overseas committee 
interested in the encouragement of African writers. This 
is the third time his work has been “ crowned.” On this 
occasion we join the more willingly in that the medal is in 
a very real sense also a memorial of the work of a gracious 
Christian lady who adopted this mode of serving the ideal 
which she had at heart for this continent. I also am 
honoured in having been invited to present this medal to 
Mr. Jolobe who is one of those graduates of Fort Hare, 
now increasing in number, who are beginning to provide 
the means by which the culture of their own people may 
We commend 
him for his diligence, his humility, his skill and good taste, 
and we say to him that his people will continue to look to 


be handed down to the next generation. 


him for even greater things from his pen in days yet to 
come. 
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Mr. Jolobe’s Reply 


WISH first of all to thank Mr. Benyon for presiding over 
this gathering and for putting this hall at the disposal 

of those who kindly arranged for this meeting. It is a joy 
to me that this presentation took place at Lovedale. I 


have already spent twenty years of my life in this institu- . 


tion and much of my writing was done during that period. 
I am proud that I have been connected with Lovedale even 
though it was in a small way. 

I wish to thank also Dr. Shepherd for his introductory 
remarks and for his kind observations about my writings. 
We all know that Dr. Shepherd has the cause of African 
literature at heart. His influence on Bantu literature and 
the influence of the Press over which he is Director on 
Xhosa literature have still to be correctly assessed and 
appreciated by African people. 

I thank Professor Nyembezi also for his kind assess- 
ment and appreciation of my work as a writer. His 
appraisal of my share in the development of Xhosa litera- 
ture was generous and kind and I know that it serves as a 
goal I should aim at in the future. I wish also to thank 
Dr. Kerr for kindly arranging for this presentation, and 
for presenting this beautiful medal and handsome cheque, 
It was fitting that he should do the presentation because 
he knows me from a very early age when I was a young 
student at Fort Hare. In some measure it is due to his 
encouragement that I have continued writing. Moreover 
occasionally I have been privileged to be in one or two 
We have also 
met often in the higher courts of the Church to which we 
both belong. So in a way I have continued to sit at feet of 
my Gamaliel for many years. 


committees in which he was a member. 


I wish also to thank through you, Sir, the international 
Committee on literature for Africa for honouring me in 
this way for my humble contribution to Xhosa literature. 
We,—I include here all the Bantu writers of today, feel 
we have only been pioneering with the hope that other 
writers will build on the foundations we have laid until an 
appreciable bulk of enduring literature is built up for the 
inspiration of later generations. 

With me, writing started as a hobby. But I owe a debt 
of gratitude to many persons and several influences for 
this hobby. When I was at St. 
student many years back there was in that institution a 
student by the name of Enoch Guma. 
to disappear from the College and what surprised us most 


Matthews as a young 
This student used 
was that when he returned he was not expelled. One day 
the whole institution was pleasantly surprized to learn that 
Enoch Guma had written a book which was actually 
printed and published. | We read the book uNomalizo 
with great interest. 

Soon after, four or five us formed a club which we called 


by a big name of the Witenagemot although I am sure 
there was nothing wise about any of its members. Its 
aim was that once a fortnight each should place before the 
others some small piece of writing he had done. I chose 
verse. It happened that a lady teacher in the Practising 
School there heard of our club and managed to get hold of 
some of our boyish writings. One day she called me to 
her classroom and made her pupils to recite some verse of 
I wished that day the floor could open and swallow 
me. Iwas young and shy. As the children recited at the 
top of their voices they seemed to be accusing me saying 
“‘ Jolobe does murder verse.” From that day I gave that 
teacher’s classroom a wide berth. But I realised years 
later when I thought of the incident that it was her practical 
She can be numbered among the 


mine. 


way of encouraging me. 
Barnabases of the world. 
There was also at this time at St. Matthews a bachelor 
priest, Canon J. K. Mather, who later became Archdeacon. 
He was very fond of small boys. In his living quarters we 
could go in and out as we liked. He used to take us on 
long walks and in the evenings when we had no work to do 
he taught us indoor games. In fact the little chess we knew 
we were taught by him. When we went on holidays he 
encouraged us to write and replied to our very immature 
letters. When I left St. Matthews we carried on corres- 
pondence for along time. In one of his letters he suggest- 
ed that I should write a book. I did not think then I was 
equal to the task. But it happened that I had to teach in a 
small village school at the back of beyond, as people say. 
Church people in that village could be counted-on the 
fingers of one hand. I was staying at ‘the great place’ and 
they were kind people but they were ‘red’ and in many ways 
it was lonely. It was then that I remembered the sugges- 
tion of Canon J. K. Mather. I started drafting and 
writing my first book until after some time I finished it. 
Presses in those day did not often take the risk they are 
taking these days of publishing manuscripts at their own 
Canon J. K. Mather kindly 
offered to pay for the publication of the book. 


expense and I had no money. 
I am 
afraid he had to wait for a long time to get his money back. 
Books then sold very slowly. It was before the days when 
books were prescribed for Xhosa classes. And even if 
they were I am sure mine could not have been prescribed. 
There was nothing wrong with the matter, But in language 
it did not conform to the Standard Xhosa of these parts. 
I had grown up in a Hlubi area and it was freely sprinkled 
with Hlubi idiom. Years after when I had learnt more 
standard Xhosa and the book had reached the stage of a 
second edition I had occasion to revise it and I was myself 
surprised at the frequency with which I met Hlubi 
expressions. But I am glad to say it survived the storm, 
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as it is still on the market today, thirty years after its first 
publication. 

Three years after its publication I came to Fort Hare. 
It was a Fort Hare of small things but sound foundations. 
The first students had set traditions by which to whisper 
‘infra dig’ was sufficient to deter any student who was in- 
clined to act in any way considered beneath the standard of 
a Fort Harean. It was a Fort Hare of comparatively few 

_ members of the staff but of devoted men and women to 
the cause of education and to helping the students. My 
former Principal here could lecture almost on any subject 
in an inspiring and enlightening way. It was a Fort Hare 
of men like Dr. John Lennox, my Tutor in Theology, who 
very early in our course warned us against waste of time. 
He said that young men often wasted a lot of time in 
conversation, indaba as he called it. 
him seriously... 


I am glad we took 
It was a Fort Hare of men like Professor 
Darlow who gave us our first peep into the literature of the 
world through his lectures on English literature. It was 
the Fort Hare of men like Professor D. D. T’. Jabavu whe 
could adapt himself with ease to expanding syllabuses and 
increasing courses. 

My Principal, Dr. Kerr, soon heard I had written a book 
and he encouraged me. In fact while there I managed to 
win one or two prizes in some minor literary competitions 
and he made great of these small successes by announcing 
I know it was 
his way of encouraging me. Some of the poems which 
formed the foundation of my second book were written 
when I was at Fort Hare. I used to send some of these to 
the Iimvo zabaNtsundu and the Editor of that paper was 
It was his way too of 


them in a big way to the assembled college. 


kind enough to publish them. 
encouraging me, and I am thankful for this. 

There was at that time an Inspector of Schools who was 
also a Xhosa scholar, Dr. W. G. Bennie. He was a reader 
of the Iimvo. He made cuttings of these poems and of 
contributions by other writers. When he was compiling 
his now famous series of Xhosa readers, the Stewart 
Readers, he used some of the poems. 
encouraging unknown and struggling writers. 

Later I collected my poems and sent them to Dr. Shepherd. 
He was sympathetic. But even then Xhosa stories were 
only beginning to sell steadily, while it was another story 
He suggested that the manuscript should 


In this way he was 


about poetry. 
be sent to the University of the Witwatersrand Press as 
there Dr. Doke and Mr. Rheinalt Jones were publishing 
any good manuscript which could not be published pro- 
fitably by ordinary Presses. This was yet another way of 
encouraging African writers. [he manuscript was sent 
with Dr. Shepherd’s recommendation and it was accepted 
and became No. 2 of the now famous series called “ The 
Bantu Treasury.” 

Last but not least I wish to thank my wife here for her 
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encouragement. Without it perhaps I would not have 
done half the work I have been able to do. It is often 
that though at home I have to act as if I were absent, 
closing myself in my study. She never complained. 
Instead she made it easy for me to work undisturbed. 
She has been very understanding. ‘To these and to many 
others, black and white, I am glad to be able publicly to 
acknowledge my debt of gratitude to them and to say, 
“Thank You.” 

Finally may I say, Mr. Chairman, I think Bantu litera- 
ture has passed the first stage of development. It is enter- 
ing the second stage, the stage of consolidation. Founda- 
tions have been laid in all the spheres of literature. They 
have been laid in the novel by writers like Dr. A. C. Jordan 
with his Ingqumbo yemiNyanya (the Anger of the Gods), 
and by Professor Nyembezi himself with his Mntanami | 
Mntanami! (My child! My child!) They have been 
laid in the essay form of writing. They have been laid in 
poetry by the late Mr. Mghayi and the late Dr. Vilakazi; 
they have been laid in drama by men like Mr. Khaketla 
with his Toloana tsa Setepu (Fruits of Polygamy). They 
have been laid in the travel form by Professor Jabavu. 
They have been laid in historical sketches of outstanding 
Africans by Mr. Dlomo and Mr. Seboni. They have 
been laid in translation of the classics by the late Mr. Sol 
T. Plaatje and Mr. B. B. Mdledle. I do not forget the 
giants of earlier days like Ntsikana, Rev. Tiyo Soga, Dr. 
Rubusana, Rev. J. K. Bokwe and others. 

In poetry we did not start from scratch. We had our 
traditional praise poems which had the essence of poetry 
in the form of rhythm, imagery and emotion. The task of 
present-day writers was to experiment on forms and with 
extension of subjects. Some one has said poetry is thought- 
tinged with emotion and perhaps that was another task of 
present-day writers, to project more thought into our 
poetry and to tone down the emotion. 

To the younger members of the audience may I say in 
writing there is an opportunity which is like an open door 
while some doors seem closed to us. African people will 
increasingly demand more reading matter. Printing 
Presses are always looking for good manuscripts. -Here 
to. 


”? 


then is a challenge we cannot say “ no 

I know that circumstances have conditioned us to say 
We are like what 
one humanist said the Russians were like in international 
They were expected to say “no”. He said 
one delegate on returning home was asked why he had 


ce 


no’”’ to many projects and challenges. 
conferences. 


been heard to say ‘‘ yes”’ in the course of the discussions. 
He replied by saying he was being asked if he had said 
“no” and he said yes, he had said “ no 


”) 
. 


But we cannot 


afford to say “no” to this challenge. No nation can 
It is Africans alone that 


Through writing we can 


produce literature for another. 
can meet this crying demand. 
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depict our aspirations and our frustrations. We can 
depict our ambitious and our disappointments. We can 
describe our humour and our griefs. We can describe 
our way of life and our way of thinking to the delight and 
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edification of our people. 

Once mere, Sir, I thank you for making this presenta- 
tion and I thank all those who have graced this occasion by 
their attendance. 


The Presbyterian Church of South Africa 


BULAWAYO ASSEMBLY 


HE Assembly met this year in Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia, the Industrial capital of the Federation, a 
modern city of wide streets, tall buildings and spacious 
parks. As a civic creation of little more than half a 
century—it was founded in 1894—Bulawayo is a marvel 
and a token of greater things yet to come as indeed its 
Sindebele motto—Si ye Pambili—(Let us go Forward)— 
proclaims. Built on the site of the royal kraal of Lobe- 
ngula, the last of the Matebele Chiefs, it now has an 
estimated population of all races of 145,000—Africans 
100,000, Europeans 41,000, Others 4,000. The Presby- 
terian Church there is almost coeval with the foundation 
of the city, the first minister, the Rev. T. Henry Jones 
having arrived from Scotland in 1898. He was inducted 
to his charge on the authority of the Transvaal Presbytery 
by that stalwart pioneer, the Rev. James Gray. It was 
fitting therefore that the Assembly should meet in the 
mother church in this Diamond Jubilee year and nothing 
could have exceeded the welcome extended to the dele- 
gates by the Rev. Manod Williams and his office-bearers 
and the lady members of his congregation, the Mayor and 
Councillors and the general citizens of Bulawayo. 

It was fitting also that the Moderator-designate should 
be the Rev. Albert J. Rea of St. John’s, Johannesburg, for 
he also had been a pioneer of the church in Rhodesia and 
minister of Umtali. Everyone was delighted to see Mr. 

Rea sufficiently recovered to be installed and to undertake 
the heavy duties of the office after the experience of a year 
ago when, owing to illness, he was prevented from presid- 
ing over the Kimberley Assembly. The Church owes a 
debt of gratitude to the retiring Moderator, Dr. Liddell, 
for accepting a second term of duty in the emergency which 
then arose. 

Both the opening and closing addresses of the Moderator 
had as their background his experience as a Parish Minister. 
It was not difficult to detect in his tones something of the 
benediction bestowed upon a congregation and a commu- 
nity by a faithful pastorate. The communion services at 
the beginning and close of Assembly, the Sunday morning 
service in the Town Hall which was conducted by the Rey, 
J. C. Adams, formerly of Durban and now of Umtali, the 
Sunday evening service in the Church conducted by the 
Rev. W. M. J. Lund, of Adelaide and the Youth Meeting 
which was addressed by Mr. Garfield Todd, the former 


Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, were all memorable 
occasions, 

Of the routine business of Assembly we can mention 
only a fewitems. On all hands delegates heard reports of 
the success of individual congregations which had had 
Wells Organization campaigns, resulting, so it was claimed, 
not only in greatly increased contributions to the funds, 
but, under the stimulus of crganized personal canvasses, 
also of improved church attendance. Dr. Dalziel, Con- 
vener of the Life and Work Committee, himself a Wells 
enthusiast, expects that his committee will be able to apply 
similar methods to quicken interest in the spiritual side 
of church work, and his committee was given permission to 
prepare some literature as a guide to sessions in directing 
what he calls “discipleship campaigns.” The Church 
Extension and Aid Committee, under the firm direction of 
Mr. Munro, reported activity in establishing new charges 
on the outskirts of expanding cities and on the Orange 
Free State and West Rand goldfields. In association with 
the Finance Committee the Convener was able to recom- 
mend a further increase in the minimum stipend with 
grants in aid of certain congregations, happily diminishing 
in number, which might be unable of their own resources 
to meet the increase. The Native Mission Committee 
received permission to institute an order of ordained 
evangelists, though there was considerable misgiving in 
African circles about the effect of this measure on the status 
of the trained ministers. The sum budgetted for mission 
work in 1959 is larger than any sums set aside for any other 
scheme in which the church is interested. 

A distinct forward move in the training of the European 
ministry, which is conducted at Rhodes University in 
association with three other churches, was taken by affirm- 
ing support of a proposal to increase the number of 
“ Chairs’ inthe Divinity Faculty by two, in an overall plan 
to have four on the establishment, in time, thus provid- 
ing for Systematic Theology, Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, and Church History. In next issue we shall 
give a summary of the encouraging progress of this co- 
operative effort on the part of the English-speaking churches 
over the last ten years. 

Another step calculated eventually to improve the 
efficiency of various departments of the Church’s work 
was an instruction to the Executive Commission to 
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prepare, for next Assembly in East London, a report on 
Church Policy and Planning, basing upon the reports of 
various subcommittees on each of the following : 

(a) Church Extension work and its implications 

(6) ‘The Future of the Children’s Home 

(c) Students for the ministry and their training 

(d) The function of a Youth Director 

(e) Standardization of Assembly arrangements and 

Finance 
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(f) Race Relations in Southern and Central Africa. 
'The execution of this programme, if thoroughly tackled, 
will lay a heavy burden upon many committee members, 
but from their labours may emerge a clearer picture ot the 
objectives of the Church in this modern age if it is to be an 
effective instrument for the furtherance of the Christian 
Gospel in Southern Africa. 
A.K. 


To Promote the Reading of the Bible 


I.B.R.A. OPENS OFFICE FOR AFRICA 


HE days when business concerns having interests in 
Africa were content to administer their affairs from 
offices thousands of miles away are rapidly passing. The 
same is true, in its own way, of organisations which seek to 
serve the churches. The International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa, for example, is in process 
of transferring many of its operations from London to 
Africa. The Committee on World Literacy and Litera- 
ture is to set up a Centre in Northern Rhodesia in the early 
part of next year. 

Another organisation, the International Bible Reading 
Association, has recently opened an office for Africa, 
located in Port Elizabeth. The I.B.R.A. is serving the 
world church by providing schemes of daily Bible Reading, 
and by publishing Bible Reading Helps in several langu- 
The work in India is well established with publica- 
tions in eight different vernaculars. 


ages. 
For Europeans there 
are editions in Czech, English, French, Portuguese and 
Swedish. There are also booklets in Burmese, Maori, 
Sgaw Karen, Sinhalese. The African editions include 
Malagasy, Sotho, Shona, Xhosa, Yoruba and Zulu. 

The I.B.R.A. is not associated with the doctrines of any 
one denomination, nor does it exist to propagate one 
particular view of the Bible. It is truly inter-denomina- 
tional. Its writers are drawn from all the major Protestant 
denominations and it gladly serves any church which 
wishes to avail itself of the help which the I.B.R.A. can 
give. Among the writers of the 1959 editions of the book- 
lets are : Dr. William Barclay, Canon G. E. P. Cox, Dr. S. 
G. Dimond and the Rev. Francis B. James. 

The general plan of the I.B.R.A. publications is to pro- 
vide a reading from the Bible for every day in the year, 
together with a comment upon the reading. In the Eng- 
lish edition there are nine different booklets published 
annually, aimed at different types of reader. My Small 
Corner is designed for the use of mothers of 4-7 years-olds 
at the daily prayer time. Treasure Trove is for children 
8-11 years and The Pilgrim Way for the 12-14 age group. 
For young people over 14 there is Discovering the Bible. 


Adult readers have a choice of four booklets. Hints on 
Daily Bible Readings provides brief suggestions for medita- 
tion and prayer. Notes on Daily Bible Readings gives much 
longer comments and includes material for home worship. 
Daily Bible Studies gives a more advanced study course 
which also provides material for home worship. These 
three booklets follow the same scheme of daily Bible read- 
ing, so that ministers who like to place courses of sermons 
which are linked with the daily Bible reading of their people 
are thus able to obtain three different types of booklet to 
suit different members of their congregations, and yet 
avoid having to juggle with three different plans of reading. 


There is another annual booklet in English called Light 
for our Path which is produced with the needs of the so- 
called ‘ Younger Churches’ in mind. ‘This is written by 
experienced missionaries and has a quite distinctive line of 
approach. A book of sermon outlines (for the use of 
evangelists and lay preachers) linked with the daily read- 


ings is also available as a separate publicaticn. 


A shortened version of the English text of Light for cur 
Path is produced in Africa and forms the basis of the Shona 
Sotho, Xhosa and Zulu Bible Reading Helps already men- 
tioned. ‘These are produced by means of subsidies from 
the I.B.R.A. Missionary Fund and other sources and with 
this help the selling-price is kept down to 1/- per copy. 
The African Office of the I.B.R.A. is responsible for the 
production and distribution of these vernacular editions. 


In order to meet the special needs of converts to the 
Christian Faith the I.B.R.A. has issued an undated set of 
Bible reading with comments under the title Onward with 
Christ. "This little book offers guidance for the early days 
following decision for Christ. 


The I.B.R.A. is always willing to consider suggestions 
from churches and missions regarding the production of 
other types of booklet for which a need may be felt, or of 
further vernacular editions of Light fer cur Path, The 
African Office is at present exploring the possibility of 
issuing editions in Tswana and Afrikaans. 
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For further information regarding the I.B.R.A. our 
readers are invited to write to the Rev. Derrick Cuthbert, 
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I.B.R.A. African Office, 77 Fourth Avenue, Newton Park, 
Port Elizabeth. 


High Honour for Dr. Shepherd 


By Dr, Alexander Kerr 


ANY readers of the Outlook will have been gratified by 
the Press notices of the great honour which has been 
conferred on the Editor, Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, by his 
nomination as Moderator-Designate of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which will be con- 
vened in Edinburgh in May 1959, and will assemble close 
on 1500 commissioners equally divided between ministers 
and elders. ‘This office, which is invariably held for one 
year during which, after presiding over the annual delibe- 
rations, the Moderator holds himself at the service of the 
Church at large, has in the past been graced by men distin- 
guished in various spheres of the Church’s work— 
Principals and Professors of Theological Colleges, eloquent 
Preachers, notable Pastors and Evangelists, distinguished 
Conveners of Committees dealing with various interests or 
enterprises of the Church as a whole. Every decade since 
the re-union of thetwo main sections of the Scottish Church 
in 1929 it has so honoured men who have been prominent 
in one or other of its 17 or 18 foreign mission fields, and 
this year the Commission of Assembly has put forward for 
acceptance by the Assembly the name of the Rev. R. H. W. 
Shepherd, M.A., D.LITT., D.D., who retired from the 
Principalship of Lovedale Institution in 1956 but is still 
actively directing the Mission Press there, editing this 
magazine, and serving as President of the Christian Coun- 
cil of South Africa. 

Dr. Shepherd, who received his education at the univer- 
sities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh and his theological 
training at New College, Edinburgh, was ordained in 1918 
and appointed a missionary to South Africa where he 
arrived in 1919. He was first stationed at Main, a district 
mission in the Transkei, and there in contact with the 
rigours and simplicities of village life he spent seven years. 
This proved an invaluable experience as it gave him an 
opportunity of learning the language of the area and of 
getting to know thoroughly the common people. Inci- 
dentally it also allowed him time to write the first of his 
series of books,—that on The Humanism of Jesus. After 
this spell he was invited by Dr. Henderson to undertake 
the chaplaincy of Lovedale Institution, then vacant, and 
also to act as Director of the Mission Press, which was then 
at the beginning of what proved to be a period of remark- 
able expansion. This double duty, neither element of 
which was by any test a sinecure, linked as they were with 
a full share in the administration of a large and complex 
institution, Dr. Shepherd carried until 1942, when, on the 


retirement of Dr. Wilkie, he was appointed Principal. In 
the previous year, 1941, Lovedale had celebrated its cente- 
nary as an institution for the education of the Bantu and 
other non-Europeans in South Africa, and an important 
feature of the occasion was the publication of a handsome 
volume Lovedale, a history of the institution upon which 
Dr. Shepherd had been engaged for some years. For this 
and another publication Lovedale and Literature for the 
Bantu Dr. Shepherd was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Literature by the university of the Witwatersrand. 

The next 14 years as Principal of Lovedale were fully 
occupied by administrative work, onerous enough in 
ordinary times but especially so in wartime and even more 
so in the aftermath of war, when the strong sanctions of 
national duty were relaxed and the world-wide unrest of 


the underprivileged peoples was challenging authority and . 


disturbing governments everywhere. ‘These were not easy 
days, for staff were not readily come by and most men had 
more to do than they could manage. 

This applied specially to the Mission Field where 
demands upon time and energy were made by committees 
for this and that—Committees on Church work, educational 
work, hospital work, press work, farm work, industrial 
work—all additional to the execution of specific routine 
It may 
surely be said of one in the position of Dr. Shepherd 
For 
his output of books during that time did not slacken: 


tasks involving preaching, teaching and writing. 
during those years—‘‘in labours more abundant.” 


volumes of sermons, descriptions of the South African 
Scene, local missionary history, missionary biography— 
sometimes in collaboration, generally single-handed. It 
all adds up in retrospect to a formidable tale of work. 

In all likelihood Dr. Shepherd will be absent from South 
Africa for the next 15 or 18 months upon this new duty. 
Like many of the Scottish missionaries, he has identified 
himself with the country to which he has given almost 40 
years of his life. English-speaking people from overseas 
are often charged with exhibiting a divided loyalty, amount- 
ing almost, in the eyes of the narrow-minded or prejudiced, 
to a dubious citizenship. It is as if in any wholesome 
family there cannot be the dual non-conflicting loyalties to 
one’s own household and at the same time to that of one’s 
parents! Such a distinction as has fallen to Dr. Shepherd 
sets the matter in a clear light, for his country of origin will 
acclaim him for what he has done for another which is the 
homeland of his children, while his adopted country should 
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regard him as an ambassador who wiil do all he can to 
interpret truly her peoples and their needs to his own 
mother land. That all this will have taken place within 
the unity of the Christian Faith and in the spirit of Chris- 
tian Charity, which can tolerate no division in essentials, 
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should, rightly understccd, 1edound to the lasting welfare 
of both. Dr. Shepherd may be assured that all Christian 
folk will accompany him with their prayers while he is 
engaged on a task in which it is recognised that honcur 
and responsibility are evenly blended. 


New Books 


Recent Developments in the South African Mission 
Field, by G. B. A. Gerdener (Published by N. G. Kerk- 
Uitgewers,’ Cape Town and Pretoria.) 

In 1911 Professor J. du Plessis, of revered memory, 
published The History of Christian Missions in South Africa. 
For almost fifty years it has remained a standard work. 
The first fifty years of this century have, however, seen 
many developments, so that in a number of respects Prof. 
du Plessis’s book is out-of-date. Dr. G. B. A. Gerdener, 
Emeritus Professor of the History of Missions in the D. R. 
C. Theological Seminary, Stellenbosch, planned to bring 
Prof. du Plessis’s History up-to-date by making an addition 
to each chapter of the original volume, but after considera- 
tion he felt that only a new and separate book could do 
justice to the wealth of materialthe years have accumulated. 
The book now under review is the result, and many will 
rejoice that Dr. Gerdener has fulfilled his task in so 
eminently suitable a manner. The book more than fulfils 
expectations. 

During the past fifty years the emphasis has changed 
from ‘‘ Mission’’ to “‘ Church,”’ from the “sending bodies”’ 
overseas to the “‘ receiving’’ or “‘ indigenous bodies ”’ in 
South Africa. This change rightly provides the key-note 
for the book. 

The book is more than a history. 
some measure, a philosophy of missionary history, with 
interesting views on the “‘ Younger Churches”’ and the 
duties of the ‘‘ Older Churches” in respect of them. The 
“ separated bodies’ are given more than passing attention. 

The developments of the work under various Churches 
are set forth in a pleasing and comprehensive manner, 
though it is clear that these developments have becn on so 
large a scale that only a number of separate histories could 
do justice to them. 

We also find a discussion of the activities of Govern- 
ment as they affect missionary work. Not all, perhaps, 
will agree with Dr. Gerdener’s observations on the Bantu 
Education Act, the Group Areas Act, the Native Laws 
Amendment Act, and such like, but, taking the book as a 
whole, it reveals great sanity and charity of viewpoint. 
The historic background is also sketched, with emphasis 
on four outstanding landmarks round which the history of 
Christian Missions in the South African field during the 
past half century has been built. ‘These are: 1. The 
Shadows of War; 2. Direct advance during the half- 


It presents also, in 


century ; 3. The Influence of the Western pattcrn of life ; 
4. The multifold nature of the South African field. 

The various statistical tables, woven into the text, will 
often surprise readers, but will convey truer impressions 
than perhaps many entertain of the contributions made, 
not least by some of the less-known missionary societies 
and by such as the Dutch Reformed Churches. 

The volume is one that ought to be constantly at the 
elbow of South African missionaries, but also within easy 
reach of all who have a care for the extension of the King- 
dom of God in the subcontinent. 

We know of no more suitable Christmas gift for ministers, 
missionaries, Christian laymen and laywomen. 

R.H.W.S. 
The Ministry of the World, by R. E. C. Browne 

(S.C.M. Press: 8/6). 

This is a volume in the “ Studies in Ministry and Wor- 
ship” series. We know of no book in recent years which 
makes a more significant contribution to the subject of 
preaching. Every page is packed with cogent, knowledge- 
able and frequently original thought. ‘The author knows 
the modern mind and the needs of the modern minister, 
though he declares that he writes as a “ learner to learners 
and like them he is haunted by the sermon that no one is 
great enough to preach.”’ It is a book to be read again and 
yet again. ‘The frequent epigram and beauty of phrase 
make the volume a delight to read. Here are but a few of 
the pregnant sayings : 

“Effective ministers of the Word are not verbose, 
obscure or obscurantist ; they do not abuse, they do not 
patronize and they never embarrass ; they do not make false 
simplifications in the interest of being understood ; they 
speak as plainly as their subject matter allows and as their 
development permits.” 

“The preacher’s task is to know doctrine in such a way 
that he knows life in terms of doctrine and doctrine in 
terms of life.” 

“Poets and preachers are moved whenever they re- 
member that forms of words are expressions of the cease- 
less creative activity of God without whom no words can 
be made and used in meaningful conjunction.” 

“The Christian religion can never be presented without 
imagery.” 

“ Great ministers of the Word have always preached in 
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a way that is both peculiar to themselves and to the times 
in which they preached.” 

“In this century the short sermon has arrived in a new 
art form.” 

“Rebels merely become impatient or eccentric if they 


do nothing but protest; they are prophetic when they — 


indicate the thinking, the spirituality and the piety which 
‘ would most adequately express the timeless at a particular 
point in time.” 

‘People resist those whose approaches to them are too 
intense but always tend to be moved by those who respect 
them ; the apologist must respect the integrity of others as 
much as he respects his own.” 

The book is full of such things, and we urge our readers 
to dig out more, to master the book’s arguments, and to be 
enchanted by its prose. 

R.H.W.S. 
UMaya, A. C. Nkabinde. (Afrikaanse Pers Boekhandel, 
Johannesburg. 79 pp). 
This delightful little book is a welcome addition to Zulu 


Literature. Although it is a translation, it is a translation 
well done. Nkabinde has a good command of the Zulu 
language. Maya, the young bee, is born in a bee commu- 


nity. She is the adventurous type and wants to see the 
world. We follow her adventures with interest as she 
leaves home and the service of her Queen to see the sun, 
the flowers, other animals and to listen to the sweet music 
of the rustling leaves. All these things fascinate her and 
more than once she is forced to admit how wonderful it is 
to be alive and free. But she also experiences the dangers 
which are always lurking. On two occasions she finds 
herself in deadly peril but she escapes. She eventually 
returns home in time to warn her people of imminent 
danger in the form of an invasion by the wasps. Being 
forewarned, the bees make ready and manage to repel the 
attack when it comes. For saving the community, Maya 
is honoured by the Queen and is given a position of 
importance. 

It is unfortunate that the book is marred in places by 
careless proof reading. 

C.L.S.N, 
* * * * 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Mareko. ‘This is the centenary version of St. Mark’s 
Gospel in Tswana in memory of the completion of a hund- 
red years with the full Bible in the hands of the Tswana 
people. The Tswana Bible of Moffat and Ashton was 
printed and published at Kuruman between 1853 and 
1857. This is the revised version made by the London 
Missionary Society and published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. It is printed in South Africa 
by the Cape Times Limited and it is attractively present- 
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ed. Because of its contents and its appearance the book 


should easily find itself a place in many 'T'swana-speaking 
homes. 


9 e 
Our Readers’ Views 
DOES HE REALLY BELIEVE IT? 
To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 


In an interview with overseas correspondents, Dr. 
Verwoerd, the Prime Minister is reported to have replied 
to a question about the future of Native Representatives in 
Parliament, that all would depend on the working of the 
Bantu Authorities. 
rities Act began to take shape, the chiefs, he thought, 
would like to contact the Government direct, and would 
express their wants and feelings better than through their 
Parliamentary representatives. 

Dr. Verwoerd may deceive himself into believing that 
the instruments he is now fashioning, and which must 
needs dance to his tune, are expressing the views of the 
African people. 
smother the legitimate channels of self-expression by the 
Africans, that what they expect from him is that democracy 
that he talked so much about in his broadcast message to 
the people after his election as Premier of the country. 
Nothing short of that will satisfy them. They want 
direct representation in that Parliament that taxes them, 
that enacts laws that govern them, that decides questions 
of peace and war for them. 

I am, etc. 
AFRICANUS. 


LOVEDALE NOTES 


The late Dr. end Mrs. Francis Carey Slater. 

On ‘Tuesday, 28th October, at a private, family gather- 
ing in the Alice Cemetery, there were laid to rest the ashes 
of Dr. Francis Carey Slater, the noted poet, and his wife, 
Leonora Nyasa Stewart, daughter of Dr. James Stewart, 
Lovedale’s second Principal. The service was conducted 
by Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd. Both Doctor and Mrs. 
Slater spent their early lives in Alice or its vicinity, and it 
was their wish that their remains should lie in the cemetery 
of the village they loved, and which is encircled by the 
mountains which from first to last were dear to their hearts. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 


As the machinery of the Bantu Autho- | 


He should know, despite all his efforts to _ 


